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which the Germans fill their books to make them appear thicker, and 
which only serve to waste time and disgust the reader." Yet the 
clientele of the Harvard Series might be supposed to have a broad 
enough understanding of historical study to enjoy somewhat more of the 
supplementary comment which only the author of an intensive work 
can give. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 
Columbia University. 

A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By Edward P. Cheyney. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1914. — Volume i; x, 560 pp. 

This is one of the most notable achievements of American historiog- 
raphy. It is an adequate handling of a great but intricate theme. At 
first, perhaps, the general reader of history will be inclined to imagine 
that it is more than adequate ; that to devote two huge volumes to the 
last fifteen years of Queen Elizabeth's reign indicates a specialist's lack 
of perspective and over-estimate of the significance of his materials. 
But any such impression is dispelled upon an examination of the volume 
itself ; for it is the very antithesis of that dreary kind of fact-com- 
pendium which research men prepare with such meticulous care for the 
obscure and unimportant. There is ample evidence of the mastery of 
materials, but along with this Professor Cheyney offers, with genuine 
literary art, a clear view through a world of varied interest and charm. 
The interest ranges from the gossip of a court and the study of consti- 
tutional law in process of adjustment to the tangled international re- 
lations of England, the great sea captains and their friends and enemies 
the pirates. Throughout the whole narrative one finds portraits of the 
men and women of the time, drawn directly from the sources and re- 
taining the freshness and quaint but life-like quality of the original. 

Professor Cheyney has no theory as to the forces which dominate in 
history. He offers no dogmatic interpretations of events. He takes 
the world of Elizabeth as he finds it. The historian of the industrial 
history of England and the exponent of the tangled commercial re- 
lationships of the times carries his readers over into constitutional 
problems or the counterplay of personalities without any pretension to 
" interpret " in terms of any one hypothesis. And yet underlying the 
treatment as a whole there is a clear sense of the fact that any adequate 
history includes all these factors, that even the constitutional problems 
could not be understood without a survey of the changing society which 
forced them upon the England of that day. A nation just passing over 
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to the relationships of capital from the medieval landed basis, just learn- 
ing the laws of money-circulation and acquiring through piracy and war 
enough Spanish gold and silver to undertake its commercial expansion, 
fuses its energies and acquires self-consciousness. The rivalries of the 
medieval market-towns and other elements of the medieval situation 
are giving way before the realization of the larger prize on and beyond 
the high seas. A revolutionary change sweeps through English life. 
The " spacious times " are times of new adjustments ; the nation must 
make institutions of a narrow past experience fit instruments for the 
business handling of its affairs. During the last decade English histo- 
rians have been facing the problem this involves and finding in the 
period in question the real origin of the modern phase of English 
history. Professor Cheyney here gives an authoritative account of the 
results of recent research as well as his own. 

We have just commented upon the absence of " interpretations." 
Was it by any chance a desire to avoid even the appearance of them 
that led the author to give his constitutional, or at least structural, 
chapters first and his narrative of the new commercial forces at the 
close of the volume? If so, it seems unfortunate. It is perhaps too 
soon to comment upon the arrangement of a history of which only one 
volume is yet before us ; but it seems as though a truer understanding 
of the subject as a whole could be obtained from a survey which left 
the statement of administrative mechanism until the uses and needs for 
it were made clear. However, the present sectional divisions have the 
merit of clarity and ready accessibility. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

History as Literature and other Essays. By THEODORE 
Roosevelt. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. — 310 pp. 

This is a collection of essays and takes its title from the first, which 
was the address delivered by Colonel Roosevelt as president of the 
American Association three years ago. While only about half of the 
book can be considered as dealing with history, it is perhaps not out 
of keeping to have such essays as that on Dante and the Bowery in- 
cluded alongside of the criticism of Dr. Taylor's study of the Mediaeval 
Mind and a consideration of the ancient Irish sagas; for, however 
these varied books may mirror the diverse interests of the author's 
mind, there is in the consideration of them all a certain historical 
attitude which in a sense brings the whole survey into a common field. 

The first essay is an appeal to historians to realize that the dry-as- 



